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safeguards which would exempt the Saar from laws in force elsewhere
in the Reich.

The questions raised by the French aide-memoire were referred
back by the Council to the Committee of Three, which lost no time
in getting into touch with the Governments concerned. On the
27th October, however, when the question was next discussed by
the Council, Monsieur Barthou not only repeated his demand for the
definition of the status quo regime but also made allusions to the
necessity of maintaining order. He stated that in consequence of
6the exceptional interest taken by the French Government in this
question . . . and on the basis of the resolutions adopted by the Coun-
cil in 1925 and 19261 France might be called upon to assume special
responsibilities. She did not repudiate these responsibilities and she
would not evade them if an appeal were made to her, but she' was
'extremely anxious for the avoidance of any menace which might
require her intervention.'2

This speech, as might be expected, was even more unfavourably
received in Germany than Monsieur Barthou's former declarations.
It was maintained that the Governing Commission's right to call in
French troops had lapsed on the withdrawal of the railway defence
force in 1930.3 In any case it was unthinkable that Germany would
wish to seize a territory which would return to her of its own free
will in a few months, so that the only danger came from the Separa-
tists and Communists. It was even alleged that the French would
take advantage of the slightest provocation in order to exercise an
unfair influence over the voting by occupying or threatening to
occupy the Territory, and that any intervention of this kind would
be contrary both to the provisions of the treaty and to the spirit of
the plebiscite.

The alarm and resentment felt in Germany were increased by
Press reports of the 30th October that the French Government had
issued instructions to the General in command of the troops on the
Saar border as to measures to be taken in the event of disturbances,
and that the French Ambassador in London had informed Sir John
Simon of these preparations. These feelings were not allayed by a
French official statement that the troops would only be used for
police purposes in order to fulfil the international obligations arising
from the League Council decisions of 1925 and 1926, and in response
to a formal request from the Governing Commission. The German

1 See pp. 587, 588, above.

3 League of Nations Official Journal, November 1934, p. 1462.

3 See p. 588, above.